FEET OF CLAY

to him charming and refreshing, had now become intolerable. Sylvaine
took up too much room in his life.

He calculated the time remaining to him for a moderate use of his
virility, and the number of new women whom he might still discover,
explore and love. Sylvaine's infuriating presence prevented his search-
ing for these unknown women, these last jewels, these ultimate baubles,
for the amusement of his old age.

Sylvaine had ceased to fulfil her function; that she should lie beside
him, slender and naked, was no longer enough to calm Wilner's anguish
at the sight of his own stomach spreading like the dome of a mosque,
his own tired, old skin, already on the brink of putrefaction, and the
deep navel through which had flowed the maternal sustenance.

He no longer desired Sylvaine, and in spite of his great age he had
preserved the wise principle of leaving a woman as soon as he ceased to
want her.

But he had allowed the young actress to cling to him like a leech;
besides, he needed her for his play. Sylvaine had cost Wilner much
time and some money. And he was not the man to lose an investment
so easily.

"Ah, my dear Letang," he said to the manageress, "you see I am
always the victim of other people's emotions."
The journalists left the office.

"Well, my big Edouard, about my seats, you'll give me ten," said
Sylvaine.

"I said no/' thundered Wilner. "Your little friends can buy their
seats! And what's more, you can get out of here at once. You've got
no claims. You're nothing. You only exist because of me; and if I so
wish it you won't exist any more! Remember: 'I have made you with
my hands and I shall unmake you!' Who said that? Did I say it, or
was it Aeschylus?"

And he took her by the shoulders and pushed her gently towards' the
door. Then he came back to his chair, lowered himself into it sighing,
and reflected for a few seconds.

"After," he said, looking at the manageress without seeing her, "it's
the same destiny that impels two lovers towards each other and then
one day repels them."

He remained thoughtful for a moment, and then pulled his.notebook
towards him.

^There's a complete subject for a play in what I've just said," he

Then, turning to the immediate problems, he went on: "Very well

e% Letang, how maity people will there be for supper after the per-

n^nce? Sixty, seventy people ... Three glasses of champagne each.

Ifemore. There are always people who don't drink.  You can easily

k%y$k k out on the basis of eight glasses to the bottle."